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THe AMERICAN Museum oF NatuRAL Hisrory was established in 1869, to 
promote the Natural Sciences, to diffuse a more general knowledge of these sciences 
among the people, and thus furnish both instruction and recreation. The Museum 
has now a library of over 40,000 volumes on Natural History, and in its halls 
are exhibited collections which, in many departments of Natural Science, are un- 
surpassed by those of any other American museum. The material for research 
is, in many lines, likewise unexcelled. 

The Museum is in cordial codperation with nearly all similar institutions in the 
world, among which it has already attained high rank. As, however, it is depen- 
dent upon private subscriptions and dues from its members for carrying on its work, 
its progress in many departments will be hastened by an increase of membership. 
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Pay $10 a year and are each entitled to a Subscriber’s Ticket, admitting 
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and to all Receptions and Special Exhibitions, and also four course 
tickets for single admission to each lecture series. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

LE American Musrum 
or Natrurar History, 
under the direction of 
President Morris K. 
Jesup and a_publie- 
spirited Board of Trustees, and with 
the liberal co-operation of the gov- 
ernment of the city of New York, 
has enjoyed a remarkable growth 
during the last two decades. Addi- 
tions to the building and the fur. 
nishing of new halls by the city has 
barely kept pace with single dona- 
tions, and with rare and interesting 
collections made by expeditions in 
all portions of North and South 
America, and of recent years in 
Asia. It has long been felt that the 
scientific BuLterin and Memorrs, 
valuable as they are, fail to keep 
members and the public informed 





of our rapid progress; and this Jour- 
NAL has been started to give the 
Museum news in popular and in- 
teresting form, as a medium for 
the prompt acknowledgment of gifts 
and for making widely known our 
needs. From month to month a 
brief outline of the history of the Mu- 
seum will be given, to be foiiowed 
by histories of some of the depart- 
ments. The Lisrary will report 
its progress and wants. Expror- 
\TIONS will be described, visitors 


will be kept informed of new or 
recently arranged exhibitions, and 
will learn in advance of the many 
interesting and instructive courses 
of lectures which are open to all 
during the winter months, as well 
as of receptions and scientific exhi- 
bitions. In brief, the Journat will 
keep members informed of all that 
is going on, and we trust will widen 
the circle of interest in this noble 
institution for the education of the 
people and the diffusion of natural 
science, H. F. 0. 


MEXICAN EXPLORATION. 


Mr. Saville has returned from 
Mexico, where he has been directing 
the Museum’s explorations at Mitla. 
He has secured among other things : 
many valuable photographs of ruins, 
ete., which will be used in subse- 
quent publications of the Museum, 
some beautiful mosaics, casts of 
foundations, and of pavements bear- 
ing inscriptions. The Duke of Lou- 
bat, donor of so many of the objects 
in the Mexican Hall, visited Mr. 
Saville while at Mitla, and the Gov- 
ernor of the State of Oaxaca showed 
his personal interest in the work of 
the Museum by entertaining Mr. Sa- 
ville and visiting him during the ex- 


plorations, as well as by granting 


o 


him every governmental courtesy. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
AMERICAN MUSEUM OF 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


EFORE1869 New 
York did not possess 
a Museum of Natural 
History in the best 
sense of the term, nor 

indeed any adequate home for the 

of art. Numerous sug- 
gestions and a few impracticable 
efforts had been made to relieve 

New York of this unfortunate de- 

fect. It had repeatedly 

pointed out that in a city of so 
large and heterogeneous a_ popula- 
tion, a city of great wealth, and the 
first visited by all travellers from 
abroad, the absence of the educa- 
tional influence of a Museum of 

Natural History was inexcusable. 

It had indeed not escaped the obser- 

vation of the curators of the Museum 

of Comparative Zodlogy established 
at Cambridge by Louis Agassiz, that 
the scientific visitors to that institu- 
tion were astonished at the back- 
wardness of the metropolis in this 
respect. It inured, all the more con- 
spicuously, to bring into prominence 

New York’s commercial activity, and 

lent a sting of justice to the repeated 

sarcasms over New York’s merce- 
nary spirit. 

The one body of scientific work- 
ers, collectors, and students then in 


New York was the New York 
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Lyceum, and this rather diligent 
group of naturalists maintained an 
isolated life, quite deprived of all 
sympathetic interest from, and in- 
deed scarcely recognized at all by, 
the general public. Here De Kay, 
Torrey, Redfield, Beck, Jay, Mitch- 
ill, Joy, Le Conte, Gray, met to read 
their papers, exhibit their acquisi- 
tions, and after an evening of mutual 
pleasure disappear again in the cur- 
rents of New York’s social life, with- 
out leaving the slightest impress 
upon the mental attitude of New 
York toward science. 

It could hardly be otherwise. 
The marked limitation of scientific 
men is frequently their self-absorp- 
tion and indifference to public ap- 
preciation, and this was in a meas- 
ure fostered by the indifference of 
New Yorkers to the themes they 
devoted themselves to explore. 

Before the aspects of nature were 
revealed to them, through the 
means of a great Museum, before, 
in connection with this display, its 
concomitant educational work in 
lectures and instructions had begun, 
how could New York be expected to 
feel much pride in a purely scientific 
organization ? 

Nor, at that early day, had any 
proper attention been paid by the col- 
leges, university, and high schools of 
New York to the study of nature, a 
condition at the time, let us not forget, 


. 


not unparalleled in England itself. 
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So the project of a Museum lan- 
guished. It is true that the Lyceum 
had gradually gathered a miscella- 
neous collection of mineral and or- 
ganic objects, alluded to with some 
pride by the younger Redfield, and 
that it had unavailingly endeavored 
to secure for the collection an appro- 
priate home. It is true a botanical 
garden—the Elgin Gardens—had 
secured a temporary realization in a 
tract of ground between Fifth and 
Sixth Avenues in the neighborhood 
of 50th Street. It is true that a per- 
manent industrial exhibition, in 
which the elements of Natural His- 
tory were somewhat vaguely embod- 
ied, had een projected in the great 
Crystal Palace, which held the 
World’s Fair of 1853. But these 
preliminary conditions were impo- 
tent and fruitless to create a Mu- 
seum, and the pay show or the 
itinerant menagerie yet remained 
the most substantial representatives 
of the Natural History Museum in 
New York. 

As far back as 1853 a rugged, 
almost savage tract of land from 
59th Street to 110th Street, and be- 
tween Fifth and Eighth Avenues, 
had been secured by an act of Leg- 
islature to provide for New York a 
public park, our present Central 
Park. Amongst iis first officers was 
Andrew H. Green, to whom indeed 
the perfecting of a project of a park 
was measurably due. Mr. Green 


w 


had known many of the scientific 
collectors of New York. His brother, 
Dr. Green, to whose memory the 
grateful Ceylonnese have erected a 
His 
own acquaintance with Dr. George 
P. Marsh, the author of “The Earth 
as Modified by Human Action,” en- 
gendered in him scientific tenden- 
cies, and at a very early day caused 
him to consider the means of estab- 
lishing a Museum in Central Park. 
An act providing for such an insti- 
tution was passed by the Legisla- 
ture; and it was expected that the 
Lyceum of Natural History would 
avail itself of this opportunity. But 
later (1866) its collections were de- 
stroyed by fire, and it failed through 
indecision, and perhaps through a 
sense of incompetency to push for- 
ward a plan whose design was as 
yet only furtively outlined. 

In 1866 there arrived in New 
York a young man from the Mu- 
seum of Comparative Zodlogy at 
Cambridge, who visited Mr. William 
E. Dodge, Jr., and presented to him 
a scheme of travel which he pro- 
posed, with assistance, to undertake ; 
while at the same time he spoke 
with enthusiasm of a plan for a 
Museum of Natural History for 
New York. His energy and almost 
boundless hopefulness impressed 
Mr. Dodge and formed again one of 
the auxiliary influences hastening 
the crystallization of the Museum 


hospital, was a scientific man. 
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idea. This young man was Albert 
S. Bickmore. He soon vanished 
from the apathetic notice of New 
York, and began his travels in the 
East Indies, the colonies of Holland, 
Japan, China, and Siberia. He re- 
turned to London just at the moment 
when a group of public-spirited citi- 
zens in New York had completed a 
plan for the embodiment of the idea 
which he so vigorously urged, and 
which through many formative 
agencies had now assumed objective 
realization. 

In December, 1868, the following 
letter was received by Andrew H. 
Green, then Comptroller of Central 
Park,—an office unique in the offi- 
cial annals of New York,—which 
practically laid the foundation of 
the American Museum of Natural 
History. 


NEW York, Dec. 30, 1868. 


Commissioners of the Central Park :— 
Dear Sirs: 

A number of gentlemen having long 
desired that a great Museum of Natural 
History should be established in Central 
Park, and having now the opportunity of 
securing a rare and very valuable collec- 
tion as a nucleus of such Museum, the 
undersigned wish to enquire if you are 
disposed to provide for its reception and 
development. 

JAMES Brown, 

Avex. T. Srewart, 
Bens. Hl. Frevp, 
ADRIAN ISELIN, 
Rosert L. Sruarr, , 
Marsuatit O. Rosperts, 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
GEORGE BLIss, 
Morris K. Jesup, 
Witiiam JT. BLODGETT, 
Joun Davin Wo trE, 
Roxzertr CoLeGarte, 

I. N. Puecprs, 

Levi P. Morron, 

W. A. Harness, 

J. Prerronr MorGan, 
A. G. PuEetrs Doner, 
D. Jackson STEWARD, 
Howarp Porrer. 


This overture was most cordially 
received by the Park officials, and 
the first steps at once taken to in- 
corporate a society under the name 
of the American Museum of Natural 
History (April 9, 1869); while, by 
a wise prevision, collections of birds 
and animals then offered in Europe, 
and the Elliot collection of birds 
in this country, were purchased. 
Professor Bickmore was communi- 
rated with. Mr. Wm. T. Blodgett 
went to Europe to perfect arrange- 
ments and secure co-operation with 
Mr. D. G. Elliot, then abroad, and 
a hastily improvised shelter for the 
new collections was secured at the 
Arsenal in Central Park. The first 
period of the Museum’s history had 
fairly begun. 

L. P. GRATACAP, A.M., 
Ass’t Curator, Dep't Geology. 


(70 be continued.) 
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THE READING-ROOM. 


W. Orchard 


THE LIBRARY. 


HE Library alone,in one 
sense, makes possible 
the Museum as a pro- 
gressive, constructive 
organism, not a mere 
repository of curiosities. To help 
make this great instrument of re- 
search more effective is to contribute 
in a most practical and necessary 
way to the advancement of science ; 
and for the purpose of bringing this 
home foreibly to the friends of the 
Museum it may be well to state 
briefly the present condition of the 
library, as well as its greatest needs, 
as preliminary to a series of notes in 
sueceeding issues. 


The library, with its forty-odd 
thousand books of reference, inelud- 
ing very many rare and beautiful 
works of great value to those inter- 
ested in the history of science, and 
very many more of present and con- 
stant use to investigators, stands to- 
day as the joint result, first, of about 
a score of important gifts and pur- 
chases and, second, of the exchange 
of Museum publications with those 
of other societies, 

It may be interesting to consider 
each of these fctors of the library’s 
growth: first, gifts and purchases, 
second, exchange. 


O. .ne gifts one might mention 
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as perhaps most important: the S. 
Lowell Eliott library of 9500 works, 
containing rare works on Insects, 
Geology, Fishes, Birds, Fossils, Gen- 
eral Zodlogy, and the early history 
of America; the Jewett library, con- 
taining very valuable early editions 
of Voyages and Travels; the Jules 
Marcou library of 3000 volumes on 
Geology, Paleontology, Mineralogy 
—very valuable; the Brevoort li- 
brary, given by R. L. Stuart, con- 
taining 2083 and 1090 
pamphlets on Fishes (up to 1882); 
and finally, the Jay library of Con- 


books, 


chology and general science, the gift 
of Miss Catherine Lorillard Wolfe. 

Naturally, owing to the nature of 
its growth through the successive 
addition of private libraries, the 
library is noticeably lacking in some 
lines and fairly complete in others. 
With respect, for example, to Geol- 
ogy, to the science of minerals, and to 
the literature of the former inver- 
tebrate creatures of the earth, the 
library is fairly sufficient for the 
actual needs of the investigator. A 
very full library on Vertebrate Pale- 
ontology is also being built up by 
the curator of that department. In 
the literature relating to Mammals, 
Marine Zoloégy, Ethnology, Arche- 
ology, on the other hand, the library 
is decidedly lacking. Books relat- 


ing to the great group Reptilia are 
comparatively few ; while the import- 
ant science of Forestry, already well 


reflected in a practical way by the su- 
perb Jesup collection of North Amer- 
ican woods, is barely represented. 
Especially is there need of a complete 
series of the catalogues of the Brit- 
ish Museum, of prime importance to 
all systematists and naturalists. 

It is evident, therefore, that the 
library stands in very different de- 
grees of helpfulness to the different 
departments of the Museum, and 
that there is need of a special fund 
judiciously expended is: directions 
most needful. 

The in which the 
library has grown is by exchange; 


second way 
and here again the nature of the 
growth makes many gaps inevitable. 
This is a serious difficulty to investi- 
gators, who, it would seem, usually 
happen to want the missing numbers. 

The chief method used by the 
librarian for remedying these de- 
fects is the exchange of duplicate 
publications—a tedious but advan- 
this way he 
has recently obtained a_ valuable 
lot of publications from the museum 
at Harvard. To cope adequately 
with this difficulty, however, the 
librarian needs again a special, even 
if comparatively small, anuual fund. 

To conclude, the books of the 
library are at the service of any 





tageous work. In 


earnest person, for use in the read- 
ing-room alone. The reading-room 
is open daily from 9 a. m. to 5 p.m. 


W. K. G. 
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THE OBJECTS IN THE 


MEXICAN HALL. 






geological times and 
the student of human 
history as typified in 
the wonderful ruins of Mexico and 
Central America have much in com- 
mon. The same methods of reason- 
ing which have made it possible 
through the accumulation and sift- 
ing of almost limitless evidence to 
spell out slowly but surely the 
course of organic evolution are ap- 
plied in the study of long-buried 
civilizations. Comparative anato- 
mists, geologists, botanists, all work- 
ing together, from scattered, often 
fragmentary bones, from the depth 
and relations of different § strata, 
from fossilized remains of vegeta- 
tion, have been able to reconstruct 
pictorially not only many whole 
faunz of the creatures themselves, 
but to show in outline the action 
and reaction of different groups, to 
speak confidently of their life-habits, 
food, surroundings, and finally, in 
some instances, to assign very proba- 
ble grounds for the rise and decline 
of particular races. The potteries, 
inscriptions, and ruins of the arche- 
ologist likewise, are all documents 
from which, by using the same 
reasoning processes, he can picture 
ous the noble cultures of the past, 


and, less certainly by reason of the 
youthfulness of the science, throw 
light on their origin and decline. 

Viewed in this light, the remains 
of the great civilizations that sprang 
up long ago in America aud flowered 
out with such splendor before the 
coming of Cortes become of increas- 
ing interest, 

It is from this view-point that we 
shall offer from time to time some 
account of the objects gathered to- 
gether in the Mexican Hall —in 
many respects the most important 
collection in existence for the study 
of the ancient civilizations of Mex- 
ico and Central America. 


Two things are now evident as to 
the civilization which the astonished 
Cortes found at its zenith. In the 
first place, it was great and wide- 
spread ; for hundreds of impressive 
have 





structures—palaces, temples 
left their throughout all 
Mexico and Central America. 


ruins 
Sec- 
ondly, it was old: for, @ priori, 
civilizations must be old to have 
grown from barbarism ; but chiefly 
and inductively the primitive stock 
had had time to branch out exten- 
sively. The Nahuas, or Aztecs, of 
the Valley of Mexico, the Taras- 
cans, the Zapotecans, the Mixtecans, 
the Tortonacas of Vera Cruz, and, 
highest of all, the Mayas, were 
probably all of one blood, and yet 
of different culture. 
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All these cultures are represented 
in the objects now in the Mexican 
Hall. At present our knowledge of 
them is but begun. As time goes 
on, and the evidences accumulate 
and are constantly resifted, science, 
stepping upward from the ruins and 
the potteries, through the inscrip- 
tions on monuments, through ree- 
ords of the ritual and in ways 
perhaps now unforeseen, passing 
from outward things, will enter 
gradually and understandingly into 
the inner lives of these long-dead 
nations. W. K. G. 


AN ANCIENT FIGURE OF 
TERRA COTTA FROM THE 
VALLEY OF MEXICO. 
Abstract from the Museum Brdletin, 

Vol, IX., 1897. 

“\L1E terra cotta figure 

shown on the adjoin- 

ing column was found 





by an Indian in a cave 
near the modern city 
of Texcoco, and is now preserved in 
the American Museum of Natural 
History. It was broken in a num- 
ber of pieces when found, and with 
these fragments were portions be- 
longing to two other figures of a 
similar character. The figure is 
approximately life size, and repre- 
sents a man with arms extended 
and mouth opened as if singing or 
shouting. The hands show that 


€ 
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each formerly grasped some object ; 
the ends of the fingers are broken 
off. The body is dressed in quilted 
armor; the head is artificially flat- 
tened. It seems evident that we 
have, in this remarkable specimen 
of art in terra cotta, the actual por- 
trait or statue of some distinguished 
war chief of the old Alcolhuan tribe, 
dressed in armor, and very probably 
having in his hands his sword and 
shield. 


THE JESUP NORTH PACIFIC 
EXPEDITION. 


ak. BERTHOLD LAU. 
| FER, of the Jesup 
North Pacific Expe- 
dition, has recently 
returned from North- 
eastern Asia. He has spent several 
years studying the Ainu of the 
island of Saghalin, north of Yezzo, 
and the Golds and Gilyaks of the 
great Amoor River that flows north- 
east through Amoor Province into 
the Sea of Okhotsch. Dr. Laufer 
brings with him plentiful spoils, 





such as weapons, utensils, dresses, 
which reflect the material life of 
these isolated tribes, and, what is 
better, such records of language, 
customs, and traditions as will sub- 
stantially aid in the clearing up of 
important subsidiary questions in- 
volved in the great problem, “ What 


is the history of the peoples of 
Northeastern Asia?’ 

To with the Ainu 
rather summarily, we may say that 


, 


have done 
there is now no longer any doubt 
that they are a people by them- 
selves, only secondarily affected by 
the Japanese. 

As to the Golds and Gilyaks, 
space permits us but a few  mis- 
cellaneous facts. Notwithstanding 
the fact that many minor points 
from a 
vareful study of the material, Dr. 
Laufer has already outlined the an- 


still remain to be deduced 


swer to many questions of which 
the archeologist alone can appre- 
ciate the true importance. 

Among the spoils from the Golds 
and Gilyaks, Dr. Laufer prizes high- 
ly some weapons (spear-heads, dag- 
gers) of steel, inlaid with copper. 
This art, the 
Chinese, is now lost, and these speci- 


once learned from 
mens are of considerable rarity. 
Garments of fish skin, of the texture 
of thin leather,and covered with well- 
embroidered patterns, also show that 
these people were not wholly lack- 
ing in the sense of beauty. Weaving 
of baskets (save rough osier work) 
is unknown, but boxes are made of 
bireh bark. The decorations on all 
these objects consist largely of sym- 
the Chinese. 
The cock and dragon, as well as 
certain purely 
stract Chinese symbols, are used 


bols borrowed from 


conventional ab- 
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without knowledge as to their sig- 
nificance. ‘Thus they pass readily 
into purely geometric designs, often 
of some complexity. 

The mythology of the Golds is 
crude. 
spirits, with the Shamans 
ators. 


It includes good and evil 
as medi- 
The sick man must hew a 
rude figure of an animal typifying 
the demon that has stolen his soul. 
The Shaman by its 
spirit) after the 
wrests it from the captor. 


(in 
and 
Amu- 
lets of wood, leather, bone, often of 
curious shape, represent animals and 
mythological monsters. The sun, 
moon, other natural objects 
personified are the subjects of some 
rather pretty myths. 

As with most barbarous peoples, 


Neans 


goes soul 


and 


conduct is restricted by many super- 
stitious econventionalities, such as 
the supposed shocking impropriety 
of a man’s ever seeing his mother- 
of 


woman is that of a slave, and upon 


in-law’s face. The condition 
her the conventionalities bear most 


heavily. W. K. G. 


The next number will contain 
someaccount of the work of MM. 
W. Jochelson and W. Bogoras, also 
of the Jesup North Pacific Expedi- 
tion, who are about to take up again 
their studies of the people of North- 
eastern Asia. 


Io 





THE JAY TERRELL COLLEC. 
TION OF FOSSIL FISHES. 


RF a European scientist 
had been asked some 
twenty years ago — 





before many of the dis- 
coveries by Marsh and 
Cope — what were the most remark- 
able creatures which the American 
continent had produced, he would 
probably have mentioned the De- 
vonian Fishes of Ohio. For since 
the time when they were first de- 
scribed by Prof. Newberry, these 
seemed to every one about as huge 
and outlandish as any fish-like crea- 
tures could reasonably be. Their 
great bony plates, flattened heads, 
and stout jaws, which in some cases 
suggested those of a parrot, gave 
the veriest layman a most impres- 
sive picture of what aquatic life in 
early days must have meant. This 
‘an be better appreciated, perhaps, 
after one has examined the accom- 
panying cuts from photographs of 
the head and shoulders of Dinicb- 


thys, and many a good 


g geologist 
knows them only by their pictures. 
This form measured a yard across 
the back, and its shear-like jaws, 
of solid bone, were an inch and a 
half in thickness. 

It happens, however, that, as in 
the case of many other extinct forms, 
fossils of the Ohio fishes are exceed- 


ingly rare,—hardly a fossil has found 
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Courtesy of the 


DEVONIAN FISH 


its way to European museums; and 
in our own collection there has hith- 
erto been nothing more to represent 
them than a single tooth. Not but 
that there have been found enough 
fossils to tell us of the many different 
kinds —and something of the anat- 
omy — of this Ohio fauna. Several 
collectors have labored diligently in 





II 


Macmillan Company 
DINICHTHYS. 


this field, and as the fruit of many 


years have gathered together a 
number of specimens, which have 
usually found their way to but two 
museums, those of Columbia Uni- 
ersity and of Harvard. 

It is an item of general interest, 
therefore, that of these 


and a very satisfactory 


one col- 


lections, 
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one, has lately been acquired by 
the American Museum, a purchase 
made possible by the generous gift 
of a trustee, William E. Dodge, 
Esq. The present collection rep- 
resents the work of no less than 
eight years, on the part of the vet- 
eran collector of the Ohio fishes, Mr. 
Jay Terrell, to whose skill and en- 
ergy some of the most surprising 
discoveries in this field have been 
due. The collection is the fourth 
which he has brought together, the 
others having been secured by Co- 
lumbia, Harvard, and Oberlin. The 
specimens are all from the Cleveland 
shale (of Upper Devonian age) and 
were obtained mainly in the region 
of Vermilion River, Ohio. They 
occur in large concretions, which are 
usually exposed by the weathering 
away of the soft shale. Even when 
located these are often difficult to 
obtain on account of the precip- 
itous nature of the valleys in which 
the section of the shale is shown. 
A number of the specimens, indeed, 
were obtained by Mr. Terrell from 
the cliffs overhanging Lake Erie, 
accessible only during the winter 
time when the concretions could be 
approached from the ice below. 

As to these ancient fishes: There 
ean be little question that in all of 
their forms, large and small, they 
were ravenous and _ shark-like in 
habits. And the large Dinich- 
thys, which is figured above, was 


certainly a dangerous neighbor, ea- 
sily the master of all other kinds 
That 
they quarrelled among themselves is 


of animals living in his time. 


known almost positively, for a speci- 
men has been taken from the rock, 
whose stout back-plate had been 
completely crushed in two, bear- 
ing in its solid bone deep imprints 
and gashes which fit the jaw-tips 
of this species. In another case a 
portion of a jaw was found sep- 
arate in the roek, with marks of 
having been broken off during the 
animal’s lifetime. The particular 
form, Dinichthys, appears to have 
been nine feet or more in length, but 
it was by no means the largest mem- 
ber of the family.  Titanichthys 
was probably half as large again, but 
its jaws were less formidable. Other 
types of these ancient fishes had 
jaws which were long and delicate, 
set with a bristling row of teeth. It 
may be noted that in all of these 
forms the mouth parts appear to 
have been capable of a certain de- 
gree of independent movement, so 
that the tips of the jaws could be 
opened or drawn together, like fin- 
ger-tips,— in this regard differing 
An- 
is the well- 
marked socket they show in the 


widely from any living fishes. 
other curious feature 


middle of the forehead: this may 

possibly have been -oecupied by a 

73 : rm? amples . ‘ 
pineal eye,” which lizards have re- 


tained up to the present day. B. D. 
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THE MUSEUM’S REGAL PYTHON. 


MALLE splendid specimen 
of a regal python now 
exhibited at the Mu- 
seum in the gallery of 
the East Wing is the 
first gift of importance from the New 
York Zoélogical Park—which prom- 





ises to become as valuable an ally of 
the Museum as the London Zoo is 
to the great British Museum of 
Natural History. 

Last September the Zodlogical 
Society purchased two regal py- 
thons, one twenty-two and the other 
twenty-four feet long. The reptile 
house had not yet been finished, and 
accordingly the animals were tem- 
porarily housed in a stable. Dur- 
ing a sudden drop in temperature 
the escape of an animal caused 
the watchman to neglect the stove, 
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and both pythons suffered conges- 
tion of the lungs, to which, in spite 
of careful treatment, the larger one 
succumbed. 

It was immediately sent to the 
Museum, where careful 
ments were quickly taken, a plaster 


measure- 


cast made of the form, and minute 
note. put down as to the brilliant 
of the skin. It happened 
fortunately that the snake had but 
recently sloughed off its old skin, 
and the new skin was brilliant with 


CC le T's 


color. The animal was then opened 
along the under side and twenty- 
eight large eggs removed and put 
The skeleton was also 
After the removal and tan- 


in alcohol. 
saved, 
ning of the skin, care having been 
taken not to stretch it, it was laid 
out on a piece of wire-cloth and the 
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outline traced. ‘The wire-cloth, cut 
out along this outline, was then 
rolled up and fashioned into a rough 
model in the final position of the 
specimen. After covering this with 
papier maché, so as to reproduce ex- 
actly the form of the living animal, 
the prepared skin was glued over 
it and sewed along the under side. 
To reproduce exactly the form, the 
taxidermist was naturally much 
aided by studying the other living 
snake still at the Zoo. 

The final operation of imparting 
to the now faded skin the colors of 
life was as delicate as it was suc- 
cessful. W. K. G.’ 


The collection of minerals made 
by Dr. E. O. Hovey in the Black 
Hills of the Yellowstone is about 
to be put on exhibition. 


The minerals presented by Mr. 
Theodore Berdell include valuable 
specimens of Cripple Creek tellu- 
rides, such as nagyagite, lionite, col- 
oradoite, together with some crystals 
of native tellurium. 


The collection of minerals of New 
York Island, presented to the 
Museum by the Mineralogical Club 
of New York, will ultimately em- 
brace the minerals of Greater New 
York, and will be supplemented 
with maps and photographs. The 
nucleus of the exhibit is the Cham- 
berlin collection. 
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Mr. Gustav E. Kissel has _pre- 
sented the Museum with an aérolite 
from Ness County, Kansas. The 
stone is rudely polygonal, about 
three inches in diameter, and weighs 
585 gramnies. 


In the Hall of Fossil Invertebrates 
two model cases are now on exhibi- 
tion which illustrate figured species 
in Dana’s “ Geology.” 


Cases full of Invertebrate Fossils, 
for the most part imbedded in 
irregular smal] pieces of sombre 
stone, as generally arranged, are not 
attractive to the eye of the public. 
At the suggestion of the president 
a model installation was accordingly 
devised, and was tried in several 
cases. The specimens are taken 
out of the little cardboard boxes 
and laid on buff-coloréd cards, serv- 
ing both as labels and background. 
Black strips, placed at proper inter- 
vals, agreeably break up the mo- 
notony of the shelves. Besides this 
the shelves are tipped downwards 
so that the specimens nearest the 
wall can be better seen. The general 
effect is most pleasing. 


We also call attention to the col- 
lection of Devonian Fishes _pre- 
sented to the Museum by William E. 
Dodge, Esq. Dinichthys, a typical 
genus, is described in this number 
by Professor Dean of Columbia 
University. 











BUTTERFLIES of AMBRICA 


PLED 





Photographed by W. Orchard 
SPECIMEN CASE OF THE HOFFMAN COLLECTION. 


THE HOFFMAN COLLECTION OF BUTTERFLIES. 


The author of Stones of Venice by the Very Rev. Eugene A. Hoff- 
might well have described ade- man, D.D., LL.D., we must be con- 
quately the color and form beauty tent with plain statements as to its 
of butterflies. Ina brief description character and extent. 
of the collection presented last year The Hoffman collection of butter- 
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flies is of great value in point 
of beauty and completeness, and 
includes representatives of the 
most beautiful species of South 
America, Mexico, Central America, 
and India. From so wide a range, 
with ingenuity, with patience, and 
not without effort, these beautiful 
creatures have been gathered to- 
gether. The collectors, and espec- 
lally Mr. Denton mounted 
them, have surely not labored in 
vain. And it is plain that the 
work is not yet finished, for the 
donor has given authority to the cu- 
rator to add enough to fill several 


who 


more cases. 
The best of it is that the great 
beauty of these butterflies will 
probably long be preserved to us. 
The fine striations of their wings, 
which cause the prismatic play of 
colors, will not, like pigment, speed- 
ily disintegrate through exposure. 
This is not the case, unfortunately, 
with other thousands of butterflies 
which the curator keeps in dark 
drawers. To exhibit these to the 
public would cause their speedy de- 
struction—a thing certainly to be 
avoided. The curator will gladly 
show them, however, to any one 
really interested. Lest donors may 
hesitate to give collections which 
cannot be generally exhibited, it 
may be'well to say that the collec- 
tions now hid away in drawers and 
apparently useless are of great value 
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for study purposes. Many of them 
show transitions in pattern and 
color between species and species 
and between species and varieties 
which have a direct bearing on im- 
portant problems of evolution. 


SPECIMENS OF RARE 
AFRICAN ANTELOPES 


The Department of Taxidermy is 
at present engaged in mounting a 
collection of rare African antelopes, 
hitherto unrepresented in the Mu- 
seum. They were secured by the 
Field Columbian Museum  expe- 
dition, and received there in ex- 
change for other skins. 

These antelopes are all short- 
haired and are consequently being 
mounted by a special method re- 
cently adopted by the members of 
the department. This consists in 
the preparation of a “manikin” or 
dummy figure for each specimen, so 
constructed that when ready to be 
enveloped by the skin, the legs may 
be lifted from the body and after- 
ward readjusted. The skin of the 
legs is not split up behind as is 
done ordinarily, and as a vonse- 
quence there are no awkward seams 
to conceal in the finished specimen. 
This method of mounting takes no 
more time and produces a very sat- 
isfactory result. J. R. 
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Vol. I (not yet completed). 


Part I.—Republication of Descriptions of Lower Carboniferous Crinoidea from the Hall Collec- 
tion now in the American Museum of Natural History, with Illustrations of the Original 
Type Specimens not heretofore Figured. By R. P. Whitfield. Pp. 1-37, pll. i-iii. Septem- 
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Part III.—The Extinct Rhinoceroses. By Henry Fairfield Osborn. Part I. Pp. 75-164, pll. 
xiia-xx. April 22, 1898. Price, $4.20. 


Part IV.—A complete Mosasaur Skeleton. By Henry Fairfield Osborn. Pp. 165-188, pll. xxi- 
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Vol. III. Anthropology (not yet completed). 


ParT I.—Symbolism of the Huichol Indians. By Carl Lumholtz. (In press.) 
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SCHOOL BOARD OF N. Y. FREE LECTURES. 
Mr. G. WHARTON JAMES on Indian Life. Tuesdays, 8 P.M. promptly. Stereopticon Views. 
April 3, ‘* The Province of Tusayan and the Snake Dance.” 
10, ‘* The Grand Canyon of the Colorado.” 
17, ‘* The Wonderful Cataract Canyon Home.” 
24, **‘ Acoma and the Enchanted Mesa.” 


NEW YORK BOTANICAL GARDEN. 
Admission by ticket. Thursdays, 8.30 P.M. Stereopticon Views. 
April 5, Dr. N. L. Britton, ** Report on the Progress and Development 
of the Garden.” 
12, Dr. D. T. MacpouGaL, ‘** The Relation of Light and Color to Plants.” 


NEW YORK ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 


Reception and Exhibit. April 25th and 26th, afternoon and evening. 
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